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A POTENTIAL SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR 



BY PERCY MacKAYE 



On a battlefield of northern France the sun had just set. 
After hours of bloody fighting, the enemy had retreated. Except 
for the dead and dying, the field was almost deserted. 

Seated on a round, stumplike object, one lonely figure, huge 
and forlorn, loomed in the crimson glow. 

He was dressed in gorgeous regalia, almost unscotched by 
the grime of battle. His big shoulders drooped. In one hand 
he held a little rod of dark wood. He stared at it dumbly. 

Suddenly out of the dusk a detachment of French troopers 
approached and surrounded him. 

"Surrender, or be shot!" 

The figure stirred with slow dignity, but deigned no reply. 
Instead, he raised the little rod to his bearded face and kissed it. 

Struck with curiosity, the Frenchmen — who were peasants — 
examined their prisoner more closely: Scarlet, blue, gold, 
orange — a superb uniform; the breast and shoulders gleaming 
with decorations, badges, and prismatic emblems! 

Here was no common soldier in gray field-clothes. Not so; 
unmistakably he had the air of a commander — a dreamy pathos, 
a disdainful scorn of their presence. 

Their Gallic imaginations took fire. They whispered together. 

Whom could they have captured: a general? — a prince? 

He carried no weapons, but — that little black rod: he had 
kissed it! 

Might it be — ? (They had heard of scepters.) Might this 
really be — a king? — or the war-lord of some imperial principal- 
ity, scornful of flight, grandly stoical in defeat? 

Their peasant hearts fluttered. 

"Who are you?" their leader asked in German. 

"Who / am!" retorted the huge figure with melancholy 
disdain. "My God! I am the Imperial Band-master." 

This anecdote — cabled last autumn from the front to the 
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American press — whether it be truth or fiction, conveys an apt 
symbol for the theme of this article. 

Those French peasants showed a subtle intuition in their 
awed estimate of their prize. They had caught — not King nor 
Kaiser, to be sure, but a far mightier personage. 

Throned on a drum and sceptered with a baton, clothed in the 
gorgeous habiliments of pageantry, the Imperial Band-master — 
to-day as ever — is overlord of the battlefields of Europe, the 
master director of all belligerents. Whoever wins, his throne 
is not shaken; though Czar or Kaiser fall, his scepter remains 
unchallenged. Empires and democracies alike are his domain, 
where he has lorded it over millions of loyal subjects for ten 
thousands of years. "Vivat Imperator!" "Hoch der Kaiser!" 
"Vive la Rgpubliqw!" "God save the King!" — to the vast 
encore of those world plaudits he responds with perennial baton, 
and bows his smiling acknowledgments. For his domain, as 
old and elemental as man, is the empire of Art — the realm of 
music, color, dance, symbolism, pageantry, where his imperial 
palace is the theater. 

Throughout human history this monarch of art has never 
been dethroned. He can never be dethroned, for he alone 
reigns by divine right — the might of imagination. Master 
director of his theater (in the soul of man), he has ever sought 
his most vital expression in dramatic conflict, wherein his most 
grandly executed compositions have been wars. 

Yet must this ever be so? May not the growth of his art 
develop forms of dramatic conflict which shall be more gloriously 
expressible in beauty and joy than in blood and suffering? 

This question (which involves the uses of the art of the 
theater) is probably the most important question to-day for the 
world to answer: 

Is there a substitute for war? 

"When peace is made as handsome as war," said the Presi- 
dent of the TJnited States in a recent speech, "there will be hope 
of war's passing." This pregnant phrase was but a fleeting re- 
mark of the President, not elaborated nor urged further upon 
the thought of our people, yet it involves an idea of deepest 
public importance. 

It is hardly conceivable, in short, that human beings should 
for ages have endured the organized waste and torture of war 
if the magician Art had not hypnotized their imaginations and 
led them by glorious visions to the charnels of battlefields. 

For let us remember it is art — the colorful art of the theater, 
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its music, spectacle, and symbolism put to war's purposes — 
which has exerted this hypnotism toward destruction. In 
this time of world havoc, therefore, shall we not ask ourselves: 

How may the glorious visions of dramatic art lure the imagi- 
nations of men away from war to peace? 

How may peace be made "as handsome as war," and as 
compelling? 

Let us consider some of the "handsomeness" of war, and 
some of the ugliness of peace, as these exist. 

War is made splendid by noble human attributes: by self- 
sacrifice, courage, patience, enkindled will-power; it creates 
out of petty dissensions, as by magic, the majestic solidarity 
of a people; within national boundaries, it exalts social service. 

For these valid attributes and incentives, the devisers of 
war create magnificent symbols. Under their expert control, 
the chaotic, drifting, meanly competitive life of every-day peace 
becomes transfigured by order,, discipline, organization, imbued 
with a majestic unity of design: the enacting of a national 
drama, in which the people themselves participate. 

Statesmen and military leaders — recognizing what the 
disciples of peace ignore — utilize the full potency of the imagi- 
native arts born of the theater, and employ for their ends the 
ecstasy and pomp of music and pageantry with a perfection of 
"stage management" that would stagger a Reinhardt. Sym- 
bolism they call to their aid, to provide for Patriotism her 
radiant flags and uniforms. The art of the music-maker peals 
in brass to the multitude. Poetry and Dance stride forth, 
like strange colossi, in the public squares, exhorting the popu- 
lace with rhythms of marching regiments, that leap forth like 
glorious stanzas on the breath of a rhapsodist. A choral shout — 
as old as the chanting of Homer — invokes and unifies the nation. 

Yes, the designers of war are masters of imaginative appeal. 
Of the realism of war — of death, mutilation, hate, hunger, rape, 
stench, disease, bonded generations, and national debt — they 
are purposely uneloquent. Instead — and wisely, for their ends 
— they exalt war's self-sacrifice, heroism, solidarity; and for 
these they create impassioned symbols of color and grandeur. 

In rivalry with these radiant appeals the artless disciples 
of peace present — what? Their meek symbol — a dove. 

Now nothing may be more potent to the multitude than a 
symbol. The flaming colors of a flag have set cities on fire; 
the refrain of a song has wrought revolution. The cartoonist 
interprets the vast social forces of his time almost wholly 
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through symbols. In appealing to the popular imagination, 
therefore, it is of prime importance to a cause whether its sym- 
bols are dynamic or sedative. 

Of all causes in history the cause of international peace is 
probably the noblest, yet — of all symbols appealing to the 
world's imagination — its symbol, the dove, is probably the most 
anemic. Some other, more compelling, must take its place 
before its cause can plead effectually against that of its rival. 
The Dove is no match for the Devil. If war is ever to be 
vanquished, it will be by St. George or Raphael, not by the 
bird of Noah. In brief, it is only Peace Militant, not Peace 
Dormant, that can supplant the heroic figure of War in the 
hearts of the nations. 

But by Peace Militant I do not mean Peace panoplied upon 
dreadnoughts, glaring at her image in two oceans through 
Krupp-steel binoculars: for such is that false peace, no other 
than war disguised, which betrayed the world in August, 1914. 

No; I mean by Peace Militant — not War disguised as a 
hypocritical time-server, but War self-purged and self-subdued 
to the functions of social service: not Peace armed with a 
sword, but Peace armed with the symbol of a sword — that 
"moral equivalent of war" of which William James has written 
with wise eloquence. 

But the mere existence of a moral equivalent is not enough; 
it must be made effectual. Social service exists among all 
peoples, but it is not made to appeal sufficiently to popular 
imagination. 

My object, then, in this article is to suggest that the "moral 
equivalent of war" can be made fascinating and effectual by utiliz- 
ing {and perhaps only by utilizing) the dynamic arts of the theater 
to give it symbolical expression. 

Thus a practical substitute for the dramatic conflict of war 
would be its moral equivalent expressed through the manifold 
forms of dramatic art. 

James urged the doctrine of his "moral equivalent" as a 
philosopher, and his philosophy is sound. But the people are 
not persuaded by philosophers, however masterful in ideas; 
they are only persuaded by artists, masterful in art. 

The people themselves hardly realize this, yet daily by 
millions they are conjured by their artists of the theater as by 
magicians. (For an example, in passing, let any one observe 
what popular conjuring is performed by a master of motion- 
picture art like Griffith with the perniciously unsound philosophy 
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of Dixon's "Birth of the Nation.") Therefore it greatly be- 
hooves our artists to build upon sound philosophy; but, above 
all, it behooves our people, if they believe in self-government, 
to recognize the overwhelming power of dramatic art and their 
own susceptibility to it. 

In seeking, then, a moral equivalent for war, what moral 
equivalents do we find under the conditions of peace? 

In business, the prevailing conditions of peace are drab 
and selfish; its dramatic conflicts are sordid, petty, when in- 
dividualistic; and when they are corporate they are no less 
sordid on their vaster scale. Industrialism is so contaminated 
by suffering, disease, injustice, ugliness, ennui, death, hatred, 
and dulled despair that to millions of laborers the conditions 
of war seem hopeful and visionary in comparison. 

These are fundamental facts which all workers for perma- 
nent peace must face in their problem. The conditions of 
industrialism, in short, are war, stripped of its dignity and 
national solidarity. 

As superstructure upon this sordid base rises the dwelling 
of conventional calm we call "peace," wherein the minority 
thousands pass their lives in comparative satisfaction and leisure. 

These drab, chaotic, suffering conditions of our "peace," 
however, are transfigured by the ever-growing numbers of those 
who are working to make them lovelier and more just. 

Among these are dedicated groups — workers in settlements, 
workers for public health, for the conservation of nature, for 
scientific inventions, for popular education, for solidarity in 
labor, for emancipation of women and children, and for scores 
of other civilized objects. These, separately banded together, 
constitute separate armies of social service. In each we find 
at work the moral equivalents of war — self-sacrifice, energized 
will, solidarity, courageous fighting, devotion to a cause deemed 
holy. 

Here, then, in our midst, the moral equivalents of war are 
actively at work for social regeneration. But are they effectual? 
What is wrong with the working of these equivalents that they 
are unable to supplant their monstrous pseudotype that now 
ravages all Europe? 

They are armies of social service, yes; but they are not yet 
the army: they are not co-ordinated, harmonized: they lack 
mutual relationship — solidarity. But social service is one 
cause, not many. It has many banners, but only one valid flag — 
the flag of brotherhood. 
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But now we are speaking figuratively; for actually these 
armies of peace have, with few exceptions, no adequate sym- 
bols of their service — no banners, uniforms, fighting hymns, 
rhythmic marches, pageantry of spiritual meanings made sen- 
suous. Instead, their officers meet in drab committees, their 
constituents read dry pamphlets in separate homes, or in offices 
to the clicking of typewriters; or at best they gather chaotically 
together in a rented hall, listening to drab-coated talkers from 
a platform, or waving drab hand-bills for rallying banners. 

Drab — that is their disease. 

Their dreams are more glorious than the dreams of war: 
their dreams are incarnadine, flushed with fighting angels; but 
they clothe them— and they stifle them — in drab. That is their 
dire heritage from the Puritan. 

War's ministers are wiser. They acknowledge the eternal 
pagan in mankind, and utilize it. 1 Even Cromwell marched to 
rhythmic drums. So — to cope with war — the organizers of 
peace must acknowledge man's paganism, and exalt it. 

Such is the basic appeal of the Salvation Army; and such, 
in a subtler sense, is the secret of the extraordinary growth of 
the Boy Scouts organization and of the Camp Fire Girls. 

In the appeal of each, idealism adopts its special symbolism. 

General Booth, Baden-Powell, Luther Gulick — each in his 
own way — seeks to popularize William James. 

The moral equivalents of war, then, are ineffectual in our 
prevailing society from two chief causes: 

First, the fighting armies of peace are not properly organized; 
and secondly, their functions are not properly symbolized. 

To achieve these two great objects, mutually related, may 
well become the function of a new profession of the twentieth 
century — the profession of Civic Engineering. For the prob- 
lems involved are so large and various that their solution takes on 
the dignity and efficiency of an expert science, essentially related 
to that which has solved so grandly problems like the building 
of the Panama Canal. 

To achieve the first object, organization, will require the 
directive insight of one who may aptly be called the Political 
Engineer; to achieve the second object, symbolism, will require 
the Dramatic Engineer. 

1 The modern use of khaki for uniforms is a concession to drab, under compulsion 
of the practical expediencies of field fighting; but it is an exception which does not 
always hold in the martial dress-parades of peace, and in France not yet on the 
battlefield. Khaki, moreover, though drab, remains a symbol romantic to the 
popular imagination. 
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In his latest volume, The Happiness of Nations, James 
MacKaye has contributed the constructive outline of "a begin- 
ning in political engineering," based on the clear-reasoned 
philosophy of his larger work, The Economy of Happiness. In 
an organization of society such as he there suggests, the armies 
of peace might permanently establish the moral equivalents of 
war. To our present time, when the happiness of nations was 
never more crucially at stake, the reasonings of his volume are 
deeply pertinent. As related to this article, they apply directly 
to the realization of the first object above referred to, organi- 
zation. 

Concerning the second object, dramatic symbolism, I may 
perhaps appropriately close these suggestions by reference to 
recent practical observation and experience of my own. 

In May, 1914, the "Pageant and Masque of Saint Louis" (the 
Pageant written by Thomas Wood Stevens, the Masque written 
by myself and produced in association with Joseph Lindon 
Smith, with music by Frederick S. Converse) was given out 
of doors at four performances by more than seven thousand 
citizens of Saint Louis before audiences aggregating half a 
million people. 

The task of that production, successfully achieved by the 
co-operation and participation of a great modern community, 
was one which truly involved the art of the theater as an expert 
form of civic engineering. During its preparation, its vast- 
scale activities leavened the people with the moral equivalents 
of war: self-sacrifice, solidarity, energized will, militant devo- 
tion to a civic cause — these were truly attained, and have 
partially been retained during the months which have followed. 

These objects, moreover, were truly and splendidly sym- 
bolized to the people by means of the color, music, pageantry, 
dramatic conflict, and architectural harmony created by the 
many-sided art of the theater there put to civic uses. 

The theme itself of the Masque — the socialization of com- 
munity life — was expressed not by a superimposed show, but 
by the dramatic revelation of a reality it had helped to create; 
an actual regeneration of community life, from which have 
directly resulted — as practical acquisitions to Saint Louis — a new 
progressive city charter, the completion of a municipal bridge, 
a city choral society, and the hopeful assurance of a great out- 
door theater of the people in their public park. 

The great experiment there consummated so successfully 
may well lead not only to its emulation elsewhere, but to the 
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national consideration of the art of the theater in a new light — 
the light of a practical science, akin to engineering. 

The present time is peculiarly auspicious for this widened 
civic scope of the theater's art. On the one hand, that art 
itself — rekindled from within by the constructive discoveries of 
its creative artists in production, architecture, music, and the 
dance — stands at the threshold of a splendid renascence. On 
the other hand — stirred from within by the portentous menace 
of world war — civic ardor has never been more deeply 
roused than now to discover effectual means for combating 
the enemies of society — poverty, disease, unemployment, 
political corruption, and all the hosts of embattled ignorance. 
To this war against all social and economic causes of war dra- 
matic art offers a popular symbolism of magnificent scope and 
variety: it offers a new method of social science. 

Thus, developed as an expert profession, this potential 
science of dramatic engineering may yet become a powerful 
national factor in organizing militant social service as an 
effectual substitute for war. 

If so — conversely — our "Imperial Band-master" may yet 
supplant the "Dove" by our troubled waters, and dedicate his 
baton to the councils and cabinets of peace. 

Percy MacKaye. 



